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12      THE MODEL STUDENT
The ideal student is described in a I4th cent, statute of University
College, Oxford, quoted by Mr Hulton on p. 29 of his Rixat Qxoidenses,
1892, It was hoped that this College would prove itself "a society of
clerks living honourably in a manner befitting saints, not fighting or using
scurrilous or low words, not reciting, singing, or willingly hearing songs
or tales of an amatory or indecent nature, not taunting or provoking one
another to anger, and not shouting so as to disturb the studies and repose
of the industrious," The actual Oxford and Cambridge student is por-
trayed in lifelike detail by Dr Rashdall in the second volume of his
Universities of Europe^ and by Prof. R. S. Rait in his little monograph
Life in the Medieval University. Here, so far as our space permits, we
have collected instances of the two extremes of student life at Oxford
and Cambridge, where contrasts were perhaps more strongly marked
between rich and poor, and between the boy of 13 or 14. and the well-to-do
rector or canon of mature age, than even in other departments of medieval
life.
Of St Edmund Rich (Archbishop of Canterbury and patron saint of
St Edmund's Hall, Oxford, and of many modern Roman Catholic schools
and colleges), there is an excellent description in Green's Short History.
Dr Rashdall has claimed, with much reason, that no equal to St Edmund,
intellectually and morally, sat upon the throne of Canterbury until the
appointment of Abp Temple. The following extract is from Trevisa's
Higden via 2x7, considerably abbreviated,
From his firste childhod this used his wittes to the studie of
godnes by occupacioun of gostliche lyvynge, In token therof
he made his avow to Oure Lady ; by his moder counsaille he
used the [shirt of] heyre, and faste every Friday to brede and
to water, and used every Sonday and holy day to seie al the
Sawter1 or he wolde dyne. In his childhood he lernede his
gramere and was so disesed with the heedache that he hadde
non hope to spede afterward in lore. His moder spak to hym
and seide, wSone, I trowe that the lewednesse and unsemeliche
tonsure that thou usest is cause of thy woo"; thanne afterward
he usede tonsure as a clerk, and was hool of al that woo. In
a tyme he walked by hym self in a mede bysides Oxenforde,
and a faire child appered to hym and seide, * Heyl my luf,
I wondre that thou knowest me nought, and nameliche while
I am alwey by thy side in scole and in other places ; therfore
what thou seest in my forheede i-wrete, pfynte it everiche
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